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Poetry, Eloquence, and every species of theatrical in- 
struction and amusement, will be delighted with >!." 

" I own to you, I admire it, as the best history of the 
causes, the rise, and progress, of the French Revolution to 
1790, that I have seen." 

L'abbe de Mabi.y est bien fache de ne s'etre pas trouve' 
chez lui quand Monsieur Adams lui a fait I'honneur d'y passer. 
II a celui de lui remettre I'ecrit qu'il a addresse: jamais l'Abbe de 
Mably ne s'est propose :l'ecrire l'histoire de la re volu'iond' Ame- 
rique, il seroit mort avant que d'avoir rassemble la moilie des 
materiaux d'tin si important ouvrage. II sera tres oblige a Mon- 
sieur Adams s'il veut avoir la bonte de lui faire tirer une copie 
de \n derniere partie de cet ecrit, en y joignant quelques remar- 
ques sur le genie et les interets de quelques unes des premiers 
confedere"s, et surtout sur I'etat actuel des ricbesses on fortunes 
des particuliers, et sur la nature du luxe connu en Amerique. 

Mr. Marmontel a I'honneur de faire mille complimens a Mon- 
sieur Adams, et de lui renvoyer l'excellente lettre qu'il a eu la 
bonte de lui confier'. Elle lui fait sentir plus que jamais 1'extreme 
besoin qu'il a de ses secours et de ses lumieres pour etre en etat 
d'ecrire pa'ssablement l'histoire de la grande revolution, qui fait 
la gloire de I' Amerique septentrionale et qui assure son bonheur. 

Ce. 8, Mars, 1783. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Naumkeag, — . 

Sir, 

In the 7th number of your Journal, I proposed furnish- 
ing you with some observations on " the antiquity of the 
United States ;" respecting which, I had been led to enter 
tain an opinion in a degree different from the one, generally 
held on the subject. A further investigation has opened 
such a wide field of proof and illustration, that to embrace 
the whole would require a more elaborate work, than I shall 
perhaps ever be willing to undertake. Being desirous how- 
ever, to place before the publick a few hints on this interest- 
ing topick, I have thought the simplest mode of doing this, 
would be to throw an abstract of these researches into the 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 8 
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form of an irregular memoir. This paper I now inclose, and 
after what has been said, it is not necessary to apologize for 
the absence of all pretension to extraordinary learning, or 
regularity of system; if at any future time the latter should 
be produced, it cannot be without some aid from the former. 
Jn the mean time, I trust that no plagiarist will take advan- 
tage of the open manner in which these primary sketches 
are given to thepubiick, to forestall me in the completion of 
a larger work. As I observe that j-ou do not secure the 
copy-right of your journal, and I have already suffered on 
another occasion, from having my thoughts taken, without 
any credit being given for them, I am the more cautious to 
dwell upon this point. I certainly shall not see my ideas 
pilfered with impunity ; and if any person should be dispos- 
ed to engage in so nefarious a design, let me warn him in 
the animated language of a favorite author to beware : The 
benevolent Calvin, in accusing the learned Pighius of pla- 
giarism, has the following remarks : Vellem nunc scire 

quo jure aut titulo, mea sic pro suis usurpet. Si qua mag- 
na esset inter nos necessitudo, ego hanc confidentiam ami- 
citiae non difficulter concederem. Sed nunc huic veniae, 
non est locus. An- quia hostis sum, se jus direptionis in 
omnia mea habere pulat ? At hoc praedae genus nullo, nee 
jure, nee more, defendi potest. Unus ergo praetextus re- 
slat, homini docto potuisse non minus venire in mentem 
quae dixeram, quam, mihi prius venerant. Sed lertores ob- 
secro, si tantum habeant otii, ut caput primum libri Pig- 
hiani cum prima Institutionis meae capite conferat. Ni- 
hil dico, nisi quod non sine risu ac stomacho perspicient 
nimis perdita?n hominis impudentiam. Quod si ulterius 
pergere libeal, per currant quae de justificalione tractat in 
altero illo opere, et ad sextum Tnstitntionis meae caput ex- 
iganl : minim si bilem continere queant. Neque enim 
clanculum piratur cut carpi im : neque artificio tegere ita 
sludet suas rapinas, ut apud se natum videatur, quod apud 
me legit, sed ita palam mea ad verbum recitat, ut videatur 
paginas ipsas lotas pigritia assuisse, quo describendi la- 
boremfugeret. Si fateretur authorem, cum dicerem mu- 
tuari : nunc quid causari potest, quo minus plagiarius 
palam vocetur.* 

* Calvin respons. contra Pighium de libero arbitrio p. 140 opuscul. 
Theolog. 
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Another motive in making this extract, unconnected with 
the immediate subject of this letter, was, that it furnishes us 
from this great man himself, with an infallible test to discover 
his genuine disciples ; these words si bilem conlinere que- 
cmt, are the true touchstone; timidity, locality, credulity 
may make ostensible Calvinists, but such are without an in- 
quisitorial spirit, and are merely Christians. The real Ca!- 
vinists are those, with whom the bilem continere is an im- 
possibility. 



MEMOIR ON THE ANT1Q.UITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old. Dr. Jrmstrong. 

Septem circumstantias morales enumerat, quis, quid, circa quid, 

ct in quo, quo, cujus gratia, et qualiter. Bradmardinus, p. 305, fol. ed. 

Beguyl'd thus with delight of novelties, 
And naturall desire of countryes state, 
So long they redd in those antiquities, 
That how the time was fled they quite forgate. 

Spenser Faery Queen, 

— It ought nevertheless to be remarked, that there are many impor- 
tant advantages derived to our reasoning from this present manner of 
considering the subject. The principles being now established, they 
will be supported by a further induction of facts and occurrences, to 
an extent and amount, that it is impossible at this moment fairly to es- 
timate. Dr. Mitchill. 

The first peopling of America, and many other questions 
connected with the early history of this country, have en- 
gaged the attention and industry of many learned men, who 
after the most laborious investigation, have displayed avast 
variety of opinions, and come at last to the most opposite 
conclusions on the subject. To borrow a sentence of great 
elegance, it may be said, that, " one has fancied one thing, 
another another, and a third has guessed a third."* All 
these theories have some circumstances to support them, 
and this only tends to increase the confusion. There is 
no system more palpably absurd than that of De Pau, who 
maintained that this continent had recently emerged from 
the ocean, and that its soil and climate were not yet suffi- 

* Dr. Sykes's paraphrase on the epistle to the Hebrew* : introduction,. 
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cienfly dried and matured, for the advantageous production 
of animal and vegetable life. We are still under obligations 
to him for his visionary system, since it might have been the 
first cause of our considering a directly opposite plan (o get 
rid of the obscurity and contradiction in which the mailer 
was involved ; and thus to strike out a theory which it may 
be hoped will be hereafter incontrovertibly established, by 
which it will be clearly seen that this continent is the pri- 
meval one, and that the United States are the most ancient 
nation on the globe. 

A superficial view of the subject may render some averse 
to this conclusion who found their opinions on chronology, 
a science of all others the most uncertain. It is related of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that having been an eye witness of a 
scene that passed under his windows, and hearing the next 
day the various relations which were given of it by differ- 
ent witnesses, he was tempted to throw the manuscript of 
his History of the world, that he was then composing, into 
the fire. How many examples of recent events will create 
the same feelings, and induce us to view all history founded 
only on chronology, with suspicion. For example, how 
many volumes have been composed on the subject of the 
priority of " the French decrees and the British Orders in 
Council;" and though the whole business was involved in 
uncertainty, yet both those generous and magnanimous 
governments assumed that the other was the aggressor, and 
on this ground alone, felt themselves obliged out of a pure 
and noble love of justice, to take our property wherever it 
could be found. Surely it behooves us to appreciate this 
science properly ; no nation ever suffered so severely for a 
mere errour in chronology. 

Facts of the same nature, though not quite of the same 
importance, which might be easily multiplied, shew how 
vain is all dependence on chronology. The language there- 
fore of Plutarch in his life of Solon, may be quoted as un- 
answerable : — " I cannot persuade myself to reject it be- 
cause of some chronological canons, as they call them, 
which hundreds of authors correcting, have not yet been 
able to constitute any thing certain, in which they could 
agree among themselves about repugnancies."* 

* I had hesitated in the citations from Plutarch and Plato, whether 
they should be given in the original Greek ; a disinclination to any 
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The divine Plato, while giving an account of the Atheni- 
enses in his Tuiraeum and Atlanticum, speaks of their hav^ 
ing defeated kings, and great crouds of people who came 
by sea from the great Insula Atlantica. He makes men- 
tion of many remarkable things in this island, as it was im- 
properly called, of the customs of the inhabitants, describes 
a magnificent temple they possessed, the walls of which were 
lined with gold and silver. He says, that this land com- 
menced near the pillars of Hercules, and was held to be 
greater than Asia and Africa, that it contained ten king- 
doms, which Neplune divided among his fen sons, giving 
Atlas (he greatest empire. He also tells us that 9000 years 
before his time, the sea increased with such mighty power, 
that the island was sunk. The commentators Marcinus, 
Ficinus and Plantinus, say Plato was writing literally, not 
allegorically, of which it seems impossible that any person 
should have a doubt. Eudoxus would have us calculate 
these years after the manner of the Egyptians, which would 
make them only months ; all the ancient historiographers and 
cosmographers called the sea where this island was sunk 
Mathanticum.* Every person who reads these two books 
of Plato and the enlivening remarks of his commentators, 
will be fully convinced of the existence of the great island 
or continent, Atalantis, and will be ready to exclaim, 

' It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well.' 

thing like a parade of learning, which will be sufficiently apparent in 
the course of this memoir, decided me to give them in English. Those 
who wish to consult the originals, will find which are the best editions 
of these authors, by referring to Dibdin's classicks. It is possible, 
however, after I have pursued the subject in an elaborate manner, I 
may publish a Personal Narrative separately, in which, as the publick 
will naturally look for amusement, I shall give whole pages of calcula- 
tions, with lists of authors whose very names they never before heard. 

* A recent Turkish traveller, Ali Bey, has invented a fanciful sys- 
tem which would have made the Atalantis to have formed part of 
Africa, and that the portion which was sunk occupied the present Bay 
of Tripoli to the sea in its vicinity, while the great desert of Africa 
was formerly the bottom of the Atlantick. — The Turks may oppress 
the modern Greeks, but they must prostrate themselves before their 
ancestors . This memoir is too serious to dwell upon such trifling ; Ali 
Bey cannot prove an alibi in this case of the Atlantis; he must not 
oppose himself to Plato. 
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The unquestionable authority of Spenser, may be relied 
upon to shew more particularly, the origin of the first inhabi- 
tants of the Atalantis, or America, as it "has been recently 
called. In the 10th canto of the second book of his immortal 
Faery Queen, from the 70th to the 78th stanza, he gives the 
origin of these inhabitants ; he proves that they were the 
descendants of the man made by Prometheus, and which he 
animated by stealing fire from heaven ; and this is still more 
interesting, because some doubts existed respecting the fate 
of that singular individual's progeny. To remove all possi- 
bility of cavil he gives us the names of the different sovereigns 
from Elfe to Glorian. The singular and romantick origin of 
this race, furnishes reasons to suppose that there was some 
difference in their formation from that of our species, and 
perhaps it may not be extravagant to suppose, that the bones 
of a nondescript kind which have been found in various 
partsof the United States, and which have puzzled naturalists 
so much, may be the remains of this class of men. The 
supposition at least is worthy of some investigation. The 
following verses contain a brief account of the whole 
genealogy. 

But Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet hag ended ; for it was a great 

And ample volume, that doth far exceed 

My leisure so long leaves here to repeat : 

It told how first Prometheus did create 

A man of many parts from beasts deryv'd, 

And then stole fire from heven to animate 

Bis worke, for which he was by Jove depryv'd 

Of life himselfe, and heartstrings of an eagle ryv'd. 

That man so made he called Elfe, to weet 

Quick, the first author of all Elfin kynd ; 

Who, wandring through the world with wearie feet. 

Did in the gardens of Adonis fynd 

A goodly creature, whom he deem'd in mind 

To be no earthly wight, but either spright 

Or angell, th' author of all woman kynd ; 

Therefore a Fay he her according hight, 

Of whom all Faeries spring, and fetch their lineage right- 

Of these a mighty people shortly grew, 

And puissant kinges which all the world warrayd 
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And to themselves all nations did subdew. 

The first and eldest, which that sceptre sway'd, 

Was Elfin; him all India obay'd, 

And all that now America men call : 

Next hira was noble Elfinan, who laid 

Cleopolis foundation first of all, 

But Elfiline enclos'd it with a golden wall. 

His sonne was Elfinell, who overcame 

The wicked Gobbelines in bloody field; 

But Elfant was of most renowned fame, 

Who all of christall did Panthea build : 

Then Elfar, who two brethren gyauntes kild, 

The one of which had two heades, th' other three ; 

Then Elfinorwho was in magic skill'd; 

He built by art upon the glassy see 

A bridge of bras, whose sound heven's thunder seem'd to be. 

He left three sonnes, the which in order rayn'd, 
And all their offspring in their dew descents : 
Even seven hundred princes, which maintaynd 
With mighty deedes their sondry governments, 
That were too long their infinite contents 
Here to record, ne much materiall ; 
Yet should they be most famous moniments, 
And brave ensample, both of martiall 
And civil rule to kings and states imperial!. 

After all these Elfideos did rayne, 
The wise Elfideos ! in great majestie 
Who mightily that sceptre did sustayne, 
And with rich spoyles and famous victorie 
Did high advaunce the crown of Faery. 
He left two sonnes of which fayre Elferon, 
The eldest brother, did untimely dye, 
Whose empty place the mighty Oberon 
Doubly supplide in spousall and dominion. 

Great was his power and glorie over all, 
Which him before that sacred scale did fill, 
That yet remaines his wide memorial!. 
He dying, left the fairest Tanaquill 
Him to succeed therein by his last will ; 
Fairer and nobler liveth none this howre, 
Ne like in grace, ne like in learned skill ; 
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Therefore they Glorian call that Glorious flowre; 

Long raayst thou, Glorian ! live, in glory and great powre. 

Beguyl'd thus with delight of novelties, 

And naturall desire of countryes state, 

So long they redd in those antiquities, 

That how the time was fled they quite forgate ; 

Till gentle Alma seeing it so late, 

Perforce their studies broke, and them besought 

To thinke how supper did them long awaite ; 

So half unwilling from their bookes them brought 

And fayrely feasted, as so noble knightes she ought. 

A writer in the Port Folio for the month of March 1816, 
seems to have had a glimpse of this fine system, and to have 
lost it untimely. A perusal of Plato had brought him on the 
true scent, but having unfortunately started a particular 
word, he has hunted it through all its doublings and windings, 
till he has lost the fine idea which was in full view. The 
Hebrew word Peleg caught his attention, and like a German 
University he has devoted his whole time to the investiga- 
tion of a single word, and is of course nearly as bare of ideas, 
as some thousand of folios produced by German commenta- 
tors. The following paragraph will shew how near he was 
to a brilliant discovery. " We think there is sufficient reason 
to believe, that land once connected America to the old 
world, in place of which now roll the Atlantick and Pacifick 
Oceans. Over this continuous land men and animals passed. 
This land, which, it is probable, was of very considerable 
extent, was all submerged, except in those parts of it which 
now appear as islands in those seas." More regret will be 
felt that this deserving author should have been thus led 
away, since he discovers so much of that genuine modesty 
which accompanies real merit. There is something almost 
affecting in the timid manner with which he suggests, that 
the land which occupied the place of the Atlantick and 
Pacifick Oceans was, " it is probably of very considerable 
extent." 

One more authority only will be adduced for this branch 
of the subject, but that one will be conclusive. The learned 
D. Mitchill, {Centumvir olim) of New York, who in second- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, Lafon and others, throws 
so much light on the subject as to place it beyond dispute. 
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An abstract of his opinions, will be sufficient to carry convic- 
tion to every candid mind. 

" I avoided the opportunity which this grand conclusion 
afforded me, of stating that America was the cradle of the 
human race ; of tracing its colonies westward over the Pa- 
cifick ocean, and beyond the sea of Kamschatcka, to new 
settlements ; of following emigrants by land and by water, 
until they reached Europe and Africa ; and lastly, of follow- 
ing adventurers from the former of these sections of the 
globe, to the plantations and abodes which they found and 
occupied in America. I had no inclination to oppose the 
current opinions, relative to the place of man's creation and 
dispersion. I thought it was scarcely worth the while to 
inform an European, that on coming to America, he had left 
ihe new world behind him, for the purpose of visiting the 
old. It ought nevertheless to be remarked, that there are 
many important advantages derived to our reasoning from 
this present manner of considering the subject. The prin- 
ciples being now established, they will be supported by a 
further induction of facts and occurrences, to an extent and 
amount that it is impossible, at this moment fairly to esti- 
mate. And the conclusions of Jefferson, Lafon, and others 
favourable to the greater antiquity of American population, 
will be duly reinforced and confirmed."* 

That America was the oldest continent, and its inhabit- 
ants the most ancient people on the globe, is now fairly prov- 
ed ; and if this supposition did not accord with reason at 
first sight, the weight of so many great names, as have been 
cited, will certainly be sufficient to induce every lover of 
truth to give the matter that careful investigation, which will 
be inevitably rewarded with conviction. This being es- 
tablished, the second point to be considered, is the antiqui- 
ty of the United States ; and the extreme remoteness of 
this, could not be placed beyond a doubt, unless the ancient 
existence of the continent had been first demonstrated. 

Although this part of the subject is more obvious, it is 
not unaccompanied with difficulties to minds which reflect 
deeply. To those indeed, whose frivolity and credulity 
make them receive implicitly, the common cant of this be- 
ing, " an infant nation, a youthful nation," &c. and who re- 

* Dr. Mitchill's syllabm of a course of lectures in Natural History. 
Vol. IV. No. 10. 9 
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ly upon the most fallible and confused of all sciences, chro- 
nology, for their belief, it will be in vain to display a philo- 
sophical argument ; but to more sound and robust intellects, 
the conclusions will appear inevitable. The most embar- 
rassing difficulty is, that there are some reasons for carry- 
ing back this antiquity to a period so remote, as to involve 
a considerable degree of contradiction with other known 
data. One only of these will be particularly alluded to, and 
that is, the practice of chewing the narcotick plant, nicotia- 
na, or tobacco. The learned, Caledonian patrician, lord 
Monboddo, first shewed satisfactorily, that the human race 
is derived from a particular species of monkey, which once 
inhabited the shores of the Mediterranean ; and who hav- 
ing by chance acquired the use of the muscle which moves 
the thumb, the paw of the animal was at once converted in- 
to the human hand, and the prodigious advantages arising 
from this source, enabled them gradually to improve their 
moral and physical faculties, obliterate their tails, and be- 
come men. It is certain, that in the course of this trans- 
formation, they passed through the state of ruminating ani- 
mals ; but it is almost impossible, that this should not have 
taken place previous to acquiring the use of speech. Now 
our ruminating animals have the faculty of speech, and yet 
it seems cruel, and discordant, when the general benevo- 
lence of nature is considered, that possessing the highest 
faculties of men, they should still be subjected to this, in 
them, hideous, filthy, disgusting process of chewing the 
cud. This point may perhaps be elucidated hereafter by 
further researches. 

The most infallible method of deciding on the real stand- 
ing of a nation, is not the examination of a few meagre dates, 
but a comparison of its institutions, its monuments, its man- 
ners, with those of others. How many leading circumstan- 
ces are there, that place us on the exact parallel with the 
most ancient relations, and even conjectures of the primi- 
tive state of society. Philosophers have said, that before 
the formation of society, men roamed at large independent 
of each other, that they gradually sacrificed a portion of 
their rights to obtain the security of government. Are we 
not at the first stages in this respect, and agreeing perfectly 
with the state of things in the earliest antiquity? the first 
beginnings of the arts were rude and imperfect, architect 
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lure, the most ancient of them all, was slow in its progress 
towards perfection. Are we not coeval with its first ad- 
vances ? do notour buildings plainly manifest, that they were 
erected when the principles of the art were yet unsettled ? 
do we not behold dorick columns withCorinthian proportions, 
and all the incongruities that accompany the origin of an 
art 1 The knowledge of figures was much posteriour to that 
of letters, and though the use of the latter is generally 
known, the former is still in its infancy : men in a savage 
primeval state can make long speeches, and yet are not 
able to count ; for have we not lately seen a Convention, the 
majority of which, was so deplorably ignorant, that they 
could not tell what constituted five-ninths of a given num- 
ber ! it would be tiresome to exhibit all the illustrations that 
present themselves. 

There is one monument among perhaps a thousand, that 
may be particularized. In the city of London, there is a 
stone placed against a wall, which is called London stone. 
It issupposed on solid grounds to be an ancient milliarium 
of the Romans, and it is presumed that it was previously 
a sacred stone of the Druids ; there is therefore a tole- 
rably clear history of this monument. Now there is in 
Boston, a quadrangular stone, called the Boston stone, of 
which nothing is known, its origin is lost in the night of time. 
It is of the granitick class, which are admitted by geologists 
to be the most ancient, if this stone then, primitive in eve- 
ry sense, is so ancient that its history is lost, and the Lon- 
don stone, is traced for two or three thousand years, is it 
not probable that this is vastly older, since nothing is known 
respecting it? Would it not be harder, than its own sub- 
stance to deny this conclusion ? The rock itself is primi- 
tive, every vestige of its origin is forgotten, it has therefore 
existed from the creation of the world. The clearness of 
this reasoning can only be equalled by the following pas- 
sage from the celebrated archbishop Bradwardine* in his 

r * I have heard with great satisfaction from a friend who ascertained 
the fact, that the London folio edition of 1616, of this too much ne- 
glected author's valuable writings, de causa Dei contra Pelagium et de 
natura causarum, is in the Boston Atheneum. The young men who 
frequent that excellent institution will do well to study this volume, 
and they will regret that there is but one. 
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admirable treatise in folio, de natura causarum, (page 853.) 
" Quis enim negaverit necesse esse hac necessitate sequen- 
te, deumfacere quicquid immediate Jit ab ipso, sicut et hac 
necessitate omne quod est, quando est necesse est esse, et 
quod Jit et factum est,Jieri et factum esse, et deum velle sic 
esse" 

If it were possible, that a doubt could remain on this sub- 
ject, do not the existence ofour learned societies prove its 
absurdity. The Historical Society of Massachusetts has 
been formed more than twenty years, and has devoted it- 
self constantly to collecting and investigating the antiquities 
of the country, on which it has published many volumes. 
Next came the Historical Society of New-York, which 
has been engaged for some years in the same pursuits. 
Still the field was too vast for the labourers ; the American 
Antiquarian Society was established two years ago, and 
its location fixed at Worcester, because the road to New- 
York passes through that town. Now may it not be asked 
with confidence, — if the profound archaiologists who compose 
that society, would have formed their association after so 
many similar ones already existed, if the objects of its re- 
search were not inexhaustible, and this country the most 
ancient in the world ? 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[A small volume, under the title of Essays in Rhyme, on 
Morals and Manners, by Jane Taylor, has recently been 
republished by Wells & Lilly. The style recalls that of 
Crabbe and Cowper; the minute and lively description of 
the former, and the religious feelings and moralizing of the 
latter. We should presume it would be a popular book. 
The following extracts will give an idea of the author's 
manner ; they are taken from the first poem in the collec- 
tion, called " Prejudice."] 

" In yonder red-brick mansion, tight and square, 
Just at tlie town's commencement, lives the mayor. 
Some yards of shining gravel, fene'd with box, 
Lead to the painted portal— rwhere one knocks : 
There, in the left-hand parlour, all in state, 
Sit he and she, on either side the grate. 



